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THE LEGALISTIC ELEMENT IN PAUL'S RELIGION 



SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 



The Jewish contemporaries of Jesus and of Paul looked upon the 
first five books of the Old Testament as the most sacred literature 
in existence. The "Prophets" and the "Writings" were also sacred 
works, but the "Law" was given the place of supremacy. It 
expressed perfectly God's will for mankind and so in its careful 
observance lay the hope of salvation, according to the opinions of the 
theologians of the time. 

Both Jesus and Paul criticized these ideas. Jesus' criticism was 
chiefly from the ethical point of view emphasizing that the law was 
an imperfect and inadequate expression of the Father's will for men, 
while Paul's criticism was more concerned with the practical question 
of how far it was necessary to observe legal requirements in order to 
attain salvation. What place did Paul assign the legalistic element 
in his religious thinking ? 

The desire for salvation was the primary interest of the early Chris- 
tians as it had been of the Jews before them; and, as was the case with 
the Jews, the hope of salvation was ultimately associated with belief 
in God and confidence in his favor. But at present his perfect will 
for man was being hindered by sin which brought men under the 
divine displeasure, hence some means must be found to offset the 
effects of sin. Before Paul's conversion he was busily engaged in this 
task, attempting to balance his own account with God by an accumu- 
lation of good works, through loyal observance of the law, sufficient 
to outweigh the burden of his sin. Salvation, it was thought, could be 
procured by winning enough of the divine pleasure to overbalance the 
amount of displeasure which sin had wrought in the feelings of God. 
But in all probability Paul had been accustomed to rest his hope 
ultimately upon the thought of God's favor for his chosen people. 
A promise had been made to the patriarch Abraham that his seed 
should be remembered with favor, and the Jews were the lineal descend- 
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ants of Abraham. To be sure, sin had prevented the realization of 
the promise, but the promise itself had not been revoked. John the 
Baptist had preached against this trust in favoritism but he does not 
seem to have shaken seriously the current feeling of confidence. 
There still remained the assurance that God must bless Israel when 
the people had done their part and when the time had become ripe 
for him to act. Indeed he had been acting in the past, and the gift 
of the law as a disclosure of his will for them was a remarkable evi- 
dence of his continued favor. 

The immediate need for getting rid of sin was emphasized by the 
thought of an impending judgment. When the time was fulfilled 
the divine wrath would manifest itself in judgment on the terrible 
day of the Lord when the sinners of the gentiles — and the gentiles 
were all sinners — would receive condemnation. The Jews, or at 
least those with whom Paul was most intimately connected before he 
became a Christian, thought to insure themselves against this day by 
their legalistic righteousness. When the crisis came all who had won 
the divine favor would attain unto a future state of blessedness in the 
messianic glory. Christians and Jews alike shared this hope of future 
blessing, but the Christians defined it more explicitly by adding that 
the believer would then come to dwell in the presence of Christ 
(I Thess. 4:17; II Cor. 5:8; Phil. 1:23; John 12:26; 14:3; 17:24). 

This problem of procuring salvation was central in Paul's thought. 
It had been central previous to his conversion and it continued to be 
so afterward. While under Judaism he had two principal items in 
his doctrine of salvation: (1) God's favor for Israel traced back even 
to the promise made to Abraham, and (2) the need, before this 
promise could be fully realized, of making reparation to God for 
sin. The first idea related to the ultimate ground upon which the 
hope rested, and the second to the immediate means by which its 
realization was to be effected. After conversion Paul still maintained 
the same general theological position upon this subject. God's 
favor was still the ultimate ground of hope — salvation was of divine 
grace, a free gift to man; and amends had to be made to God for sin. 
But the means by which reparation was now understood to be made 
marked the distinctively new element in Paul's doctrine as a Christian. 
Before, he had thought that the burden of sin which blocked the divine 
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favor could be removed only through the rigid observance of the law, 
but he now believed it could be completely removed through faith in 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

Thus the fundamentally new feature introduced by Paul into his 
interpretation of the law was negative. He contended that the Jews 
had wrongly supposed it to be the means of making amends to God 
for sin. The fulfilment of the promise made to Abraham and his 
descendants was not to be procured in this way, but its realization had 
been made possible only by the work of Jesus. Paul would not deny 
the necessity of making reparation to God — there must be some 
means devised for removing the obstruction raised by sin, but the 
Jews were thought to have made a mistake in supposing that man 
could effect this merely by obedience to the law. For this also man 
must have divine help, so it can be said that salvation is God's free 
gift made possible by the work of Jesus Christ, but it can become effect- 
ive in the life of the individual only upon the condition of faith, that 
is, through belief in Jesus as Messiah and a life of trustful fellowship 
with him. So Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness to every- 
one that believes. Thus there is still in Paul's Christian doctrine of 
salvation the twofold emphasis: God's favor and man's effort. The 
former has been extended and the latter has been given a new inter- 
pretation. The divine grace had been manifest both in the promise 
and in its fulfilment, and the individual who would realize it for him- 
self must strive to live the life of faith. The new life "in Christ" 
had been substituted for the life of strict legalism, and in place of 
the letter which killeth there had come in the spirit which maketh 
alive. 

What, then, has become of the law as an instrument of salvation ? 
Though it can no longer be regarded as the pivotal point upon which 
the possibility of salvation turns, it is not on that account an entirely 
worthless affair, as some of Paul's later interpreters were inclined to 
claim. Paul by no means despised the law, though he did severely 
denounce his opponents for the way in which they were perverting 
its purpose. For him it was valuable as pointing to Christ; he 
respected it for its supernatural origin; in its words God himself had 
spoken (I Cor. 9 : 8-10) ; Christ had been present in those ancient 
days of Israel's wilderness wanderings (I Cor. 10:4); the Jews had 
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been greatly advantaged in that they had been intrusted with the 
"oracles of God" (Rom. 3:2); and the law was holy, righteous, and 
good (Rom. 7:12). Nor had Paul, even after his years of gentile 
missionary work where his own countrymen had strenuously opposed 
him, given up hope that ultimately God's glory would be manifested 
in its fulness through his chosen people's final acceptance of Jesus 
as Messiah. Just now, to be sure, it seemed as if God was turning 
away from them unto the gentiles, but this was only a temporary 
phenomenon — a means to an end — for ultimately the Jews will enjoy 
a great "fulness," a fulness all the greater because through their 
rejection it became necessary for the gospel preachers to turn to the 
gentiles. After all, heathen converts to Christianity are but a wild 
olive branch grafted into the good olive tree of Israel (Rom. 1 1 : 1 1-28) . 

Furthermore, the law represents a universal principle in the experi- 
ence of humanity. Among the Jews this principle had come to clear 
and formal expression; and among gentiles, though more dimly 
discerned, it was also present, a law of God in their hearts guiding 
them by the action of conscience. It was even necessary for both 
Jew and Greek to keep this law — not merely in the letter but in the 
spirit — in all good conscience if they were to be saved. The funda- 
mental principles of the law are universally and continually valid 
(Rom. 2: 13-16). But the secret which will enable one truly to keep 
the law in spirit is to be found only in the life of faith. So Paul 
vigorously maintains that righteousness, and consequently salvation, 
can be attained only by faith and not by works of the law. Justi- 
fication by faith is complete in itself, but along with it go the demand 
and the power to live according to the dictates of the law of conscience. 

Paul's emphasis upon the primacy of faith furnishes the point of 
view from which to observe his real conception of the significance 
of the Mosaic law and of the past history of Israel in general. There 
are three chief items in his doctrine of the relation between faith and 
law, namely, (1) the faith principle antedates and underlies the law, 
(2) the law of itself is not capable of producing righteousness, and (3) 
the prime function of the law is disciplinary. Each of these items will 
bear further examination. 

In point of time and origin the law is inferior to the Abrahamic 
covenant. The promise came to Abraham directly from God, but 
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the law was given 430 years later through the agency of Moses and 
through the mediation of angels (Gal. 3:17 f.). Even circumcision 
was a consequent of the promise to Abraham and not a condition of 
its fulfilment, " a seal of the righteousness of faith which he had while 
in uncircumcision " (Rom. 4:11); and subsequently God had con- 
tinued to reveal a righteousness which was through faith to all the 
children of faithful Abraham (Rom. 3:21 ff.; Gal. 3:6 ff.). Hence 
faith has been and remains the real ground of justification in the sight 
of God. 

While the law of itself has proved insufficient to produce righteous- 
ness, Paul seems to hold that theoretically salvation might be obtained 
by keeping the whole law perfectly — a possibility even for gentiles who 
kept the law of conscience. But the actual fact which all experience 
proved was that Jew and Greek were alike under the condemnation 
of sin because they had not kept the whole law, nor was it practically 
possible for the natural man to keep it (Rom. 3 : 9 ff .) . This seems 
to be Paul's meaning when he declares that by the works of 
the law no man can be justified (Rom. 3:20; Gal. 2:16; 3:11). 
Inherently the law is utterly weak. As a letter it veils the truth and 
produces death (Rom. 2:27-29; II Cor. 3:6-18), and as an angelic 
enactment it is subject to the "elements of the world" which are 
inferior spirit beings ministering death rather than life (Gal. 4:3, 9; 
cf. Col. 2:8, 16-20) and which all are to be brought into subjection 
to Christ (I Cor. 15:20-28). Furthermore, if a law had been given 
capable of yielding true spiritual righteous life Christ's death would 
have been in vain — for Paul an impossible supposition (Gal. 2:21; 
3:21; Rom. 8:1-4). It follows that the law is incapable of furnish- 
ing a practical means of attaining righteousness and so cannot be a 
positive agency of salvation. 

And yet it has served a most important purpose, discharging a 
negative rather than a positive function. As Paul expressed it figura- 
tively, speaking out of the depths of his own experience, the law was 
a schoolmaster to bring men to Christ, and it did this by making them 
conscious that every way of escape was cut off except that of faith 
(Gal. 3:23 ff.; Rom. 3:19). By setting up a definite criterion for 
the regulation of conduct it enabled one to see how far his actual life 
fell short of the ideal, and thus a real consciousness of failure was 
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made possible. Previous to the Mosaic enactment sin (a/j.apTia) 
existed and resulted in death, yet this sin could not be reckoned in 
terms of definite transgression (irapd^a<n<i) since there had as yet not 
been drawn before the eye of man any exact line over which he must 
not step (Rom. 3 : 20; 5 : 12 f.) . The law came in and by laying down 
a rule for the guidance of action made possible definite transgression. 
No doubt Paul supposed that the law was designed to be a check upon 
sin, but he dwells especially upon the idea that it was intended to 
make men appreciate the culpable character of their conduct, even 
to make the trespass "abound," and so to set sin out in bold relief 
that the necessity of a way of escape might become the more evident 
(Gal. 3:19; Rom. 5:20; 7:7). In this way a fuller recognition of 
God's wrath was brought about (Rom. 4:15), man was made to realize 
his own helplessness (Rom. 7:7-11) and made ready to turn in faith 
to Christ (Gal. 3:24). For Paul the chief significance of the law 
was its power to produce a vivid consciousness of the sense of loss 
which man suffered through the inheritance of Adam's sin, the loss 
of the supremacy of the spirit over the flesh. Restoration was there- 
fore possible only through faith by which one might put on the " new 
man," the spiritual Adam, who is Christ. 

Paul's criticism of the law, while having important practical bear- 
ings upon questions of his own day, was still doctrinaire, and for 
modern thinking much less satisfactory than Jesus' ethical criticism. 
For Paul it still remained a "law" — a ready-made code put into the 
world from without rather than a historical record of the attainments 
which a people had made in religion and morals. So he could say 
he had not known coveting except the law had said, "Thou shalt not 
covet" (Rom. 7:7); yet we know him well enough to be sure that he 
would have set the law aside quickly enough in this respect, as he did 
in other respects, had his own moral sense failed to approve its 
demands. Virtually he recognized, though his rabbinical theological 
method interfered with the clear exposition of the fact, that the law 
had validity just in proportion to its serviceableness for the new reli- 
gious conditions of his day. Practical efficiency was the real test of 
validity for Paul in actual life. In this he was close to Jesus who 
found the whole law subsumed in the principle of love to God and to 
one's neighbor (cf. Gal. 5:14; 6:2; I Cor. 12:31 — 14:1). 
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Yet Paul was not so far carried away by his sense of inner spiritual 
certainty as to break entirely with the past. It was fortunate that he 
taught his communities to use the Old Testament, for thus the religious 
enlightenment of the past was made to contribute helpfulness to suc- 
cessive generations. At the same time there was the danger that the 
ideas of antiquity might be set up as a final norm, and so become a 
hindrance to further spontaneous religious growth. This was the 
result which actually came about, but it was not in harmony with the 
real spirit of Paul, nor were his later followers just to him when they 
set Paul himself up as such a norm. The lesson that may be learned 
from him, if his career is viewed as a whole, is that moral and religious 
standards are relative, that is, they are shaped according to the needs 
of contemporary conditions, and as expressed in one age they may not 
be entirely adequate for another. Instead of literally adhering to 
the past, each generation should be striving to produce its own ideals, 
drawing freely from all that has gone before but at the same time 
striving to transcend all previous attainments. He who is inclined 
to be content with mere imitation may recall an expression of Jesus, 
which Paul's whole teaching seconds: "Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven" (Matt. 5:20). 

Notwithstanding Paul's own freedom in spirit and his rejection 
of Mosaic rites for his converts, it must still be admitted that his 
exposition of Christian doctrine is built about a fairly distinct legalistic 
framework. Salvation was realized through the carrying-out of a 
programme, juridical conceptions were used to describe the details, 
and a prominent place was given to formal and external elements. 
For example, the divine wrath was offset by the objective fact of 
Christ's death, the problem of man's weakness was solved by a mysti- 
cal conception of life "in Christ," and for works of the law faith was 
substituted which in its intellectual aspect meant a formal belief in 
Jesus' messiahship, though on its experiential side it pertained more 
especially to one's personal fellowship with God. And the details 
in which these main outlines were worked out were often phrased 
legalistically. Thus the significance of Jesus' death is explained by 
the idea that all men were under the sentence of death (Rom. 5 : 12 ff.), 
or by the doctrine of the curse of the law (Gal. 3:10-13), or by the 
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idea of sacrifice (Rom. 3 : 24 f .) . While these expressions may not 
always be clear to the modern reader, probably their meaning for 
Paul and his readers should be sought in the usage of the time. Again 
the new strength of the new life was a new law — the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus which liberated one from the law of sin and 
death (Rom. 8:2); and justification, while not to be procured through 
Mosaic ritual, had as its ground the new " law of faith " (Rom. 3 : 27 f. ; 
5:2). 

While we may not say that Paul's theology is entirely free from 
legalistic elements, these after all are not fundamental in his religion 
nor is it in the sphere of doctrine that he makes his most significant 
contribution to Christianity. True, his system of thought has been 
given such prominence that sometimes one is led to question whether 
he rather than Jesus was not really the founder of our religion. If 
Christianity is essentially a system of doctrine as expounded by the 
great theologians of the past, Jesus can be its founder only in the sense 
of being the person about whom theological thinking has centered. 
Certainly his teaching as recorded in the first three gospels, which are 
the most reliable sources of information, is not concerned with prob- 
lems of theological discussion after the Pauline fashion. But is 
Paul's significance for Christianity truly comprehended when atten- 
tion has been centered upon his dogmas ? May he not speak quite 
as significant a message out of the depths of his religious life as out 
of the intellectual comprehension of his experience — his theology — 
which he recorded in contemporary phraseology to meet the local 
needs of his communities ? If he had not first been the man of deep 
religious experience he would never have been the theologian that he 
was, and it may very justly be questioned whether Paul the man of 
moral enthusiasm, the devout and practical missionary, has not made 
a larger contribution to Christianity, through his life of service for the 
men of his day than he did through the system of theology he 
expounded. The story of his life and the appreciation of his spirit 
are not only of themselves an inspiring influence for modern men, 
but they should constitute the chief basis for a study of his teaching. 
The religion of Paul is primary, his theology secondary. 



